“TI would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” 
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Method of Teaching Kindness to Animals, 
BY A FRENCH SCHOOLMASTER. 


Translated for “* Our Dumb Animals,’ from the “ Bulletin de la 
Societe Protectrice,’’ &c., Algiers. 


Wishing to aid, by the humble means in my power, 
the noble efforts of the societies whose mission is to 
improve the condition of mankind by protecting ani- 
mals, 1 have undertaken, by bringing my method of 
teaching before the public, to show the best way of 
introducing into schools feelings of kindness and jus- 
tice toward the creatures which God has made subject 
to us. 

Since the passing of the Grammont law,* July 2, 
1850, I have thought that, as it becomes known 
throughout the country, it will be very influential in 
Improving the condition of animals, and I have al- 
Ways tried, in my forty-six years’ experience as 
schoolmaster, to teach children habits of kindness to 
them. I well know that early impressions are never 
forgotten, and that a child who is taught humanity to 
animals, will, in later years, learn to love his fellow- 
men. I have, therefore, taken pains to develop the 
affections of the children under my care, and to sow 
_* Toe Grammont Law.—Any person who shall pub- 
licly abuse a domestic animal, shall be fined from five to fif- 
— or may be sentenced to from one to five days in 

In case of a second offence, he shall always be imprisoned. 
* eiguad 483 of the penal code is applicable in cases of this 


the fruitful seeds of kindness, gentleness and justice 
towards domestic animals, which are, and always will 
be, the farmer’s chief wealth, and also towards others, 
which, although in a wild state, are no less useful in 
agriculture, though ignorantly treated as enemies. 
Ihave long been convinced that kindness to ani- 
mals is productive of great results, and that it is not 
only the most powerful cause of material prosperity, 
but also the beginning of moral perfection. I there- 
fore began my work in 1851, and at the same time 


introduced agriculture into my school; for saw the’ 


close connection between the doctrine of kindness to 
animals and the important science” of agriculture, 
since there can be no profitable farming unless ani- 
mals are well kept, well fed and well treated. And 
besides, how can children better learn the pleasures 
of country life than by understanding the importance 
of agriculture, the methods in use in their own coun- 
try, and the profit which may be derived from intel- 
ligent farming and kind treatment of animals? Do 
they not become attached to country life? Do they 
not feel kindly toward all dumb creatures? Do they 
not receive ideas of order and domestic economy ? 
Do they not love Mother Earth, who pays us so freely 
and so generously for our work ? And does not this 
love tend to check the growing evil of emigration 
from the country to the city ? 

My method of teaching kindness to animals has the 
advantage of in no way interfering with the regular 
routine of my school. Two days in the week all our 
lessons are conducted with reference to this subject. 
For instance, in the reading class, I choose a book 
upon animals, and always find time for useful instruc- 
tion and good advice. My “copies” for writing are 
facts in natural history, and impress upon the pupils 
ideas of justice and kindness towards useful animals. 

In written exercises in spelling and composition, I 
teach the good care which should be taken of domes- 
tic animals, and the kindness which should be shown 
them. I prove that, by not overworking them, and 
by keeping them in clean and roomy stables, feeding 
them well, and treating them kindly and gently, a 
greater profit and larger crops may be obtained than 
by abusingthem. I also speak, in this connection, of 
certain small animals which, although in a wild state, 
are very useful to farmers. 

In arithmetic, I give examples in domestic and ru- 
ral economy, and thus show the children, in exact 
figures, the amount which may be made by farming 
when domestic animals are kindly treated. 

Beside all this, we have a practical conversation 
on two afternoons in the week, when I often explain 
the Grammont law. 


The results of my instruction have been, and are, 
exceedingly satisfactory. My ideas have deeply im- 
pressed my pupils, and have exercised the best influ- 
ence upon their lives and characters. Ever since I 
introduced the subject into my school, I have found 
the children less disorderly, but, instead, more gentle 
and affectionate towards each other. They feel more 
and more kindly towards animals, and have entirely 
given up the cruel practice of robbing nests and 
killing small birds. They are touched by the suffer- 
ing and misery of.animals, and the pain which they 
feel when they see them cruelly used has been the 
means of exciting other persons to pity and compas- 
sion. 

My lessons reach adults through the example and 
advice of the children, and also by the following 
method. My pupils have the book entitled “ Mon- 
sieur Lesage, or Talks about Useful Animals,” by M. 
Bourguin, honorary president of the Paris Society. 
By my advice, the book is taken home, and is read 
with interest in the winter evenings, giving rise to 
the best effects. In my evening class I also teach 
adults principles of kindness, in the same manner as 
in my day-school, and with the same success. 

The best proof of the good effects of my teaching, 
is the constitution of a little society formed by my 
pupils, who have pledged themselves to put in prac- 
tice the principles which they have learned and to 
spread R abroad. This association, established 
under my direction, was formally organized on the 
first of May, 1867, by a set of resolutions approved 
by the mayor of the village and the justice of the 
peace for the neighborhood. These resolutions have 
always been faithtully kept. 

I close this letter with the hope that principles of 
kindness and compassion to animals will soon be 
taught in every school. The best way of doing this 
is, it seems to me, to introduce them into the exer- 
cises of each day, to establish among the pupils a 
little society for the prevention of cruelty to animals, 
and to introduce good books on the subject among 
families. 


“ Talk not of wasted affection, affection never was 
wasted ; 

If it enrich not the heart of another, its waters re- 
turning 

Back to their springs, like the rain, shall fill them full 
of refreshments ; 

That which the fountain sends forth, returns again to 
the fountain.” 


—LONGFELLOW. 
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THE INSECT AND ITS ENEMIES. 
BY A. FRIEDRICH VON TSCHUDI. 
Translated for ‘‘ Our Dumb Animals,” by M. B. A. 
Part 2d. Continued from July No. 

ON THE EXCESS OF INSECTS. 


Of late this great police service of the bird-world 
seems to be insufficient. We hear from time to time, 
from every district of Germany and Switzerland, 
complaints of the increase of insects. Suddenly in- 
sect species appear in extraordinary excess that for- 
merly existed in moderate numbers. They devastate 
the fields, the vegetable gardens, the corn, flax and 
fields of cabbage, the fruit trees, the woods, torment 
excessively our domestic animals, annoy us even, and 
threaten the very means of our existence. This is 
not to be wondered at, when we take the following 
circumstances into consideration. Of the twenty 
thousand kinds of insects of Germany and Switzer- 
land, about one thousand kinds belong to the noxious 
class. Most of these lay yearly hundreds, many of 
them thousands of eggs, and their young develop so 
rapidly, that they, after a short time, lay eggs them- 
selves, and thus one pair quickly increases to several 
thousand family branches. So the black beetle can 
increase to twenty-two thousand, and a plant-louse to 
several millions in one summer But not only these 
little enemies grow quickly toa great host; larger 
ones also have a fearful power of increase. So, for 
example, a field-mouse, from May till October, has 
every five weeks eight to twelve little ones. Ata 
month cld these bring forth, so that a single pair in- 
creases in the first year to two hundred, in the second 
to ten thousand, or twenty thousand, and can then 
lay waste the vegetation of a large district. Let us 
look at these inimical creatures nearer a moment. 
Among the chafers, the May-chafers make the worst 
havoc, which, under favorable conditions, devour 
the buds and leaves of the trees, as larvae, almost 
more devastating, eat up the roots of the field-plants, 
and appearing in frightful numbers, often lay waste 
an entire neighborhood Strictly speaking, these 
chafers might be applied to various uses; they form a 
valuable manure, good feed for hens; dried, are 
eagerly eaten even by cows, and increase the quan- 
tity of their milk; our chemists understand how to 
make a fine brown color out of cock-chafers, a good 
Prussian blue, a great deal of oil, (out of sixteen qts. 
chafers, six qts. oil,) a clear burning gas, good wagon 
grease ; and our cooks, finally, out of the same chaf- 
ers, prepare a nourishing and agreeable soup, (like 
crab-soup.) All this is certainly very fine ; but if the 
cock-chaters were not by all means exterminated and 
limited, they would, after a few decades, so devastate 
entire tracts of the land, that neither hens nor cows, 
neither cooks nor chemists, could exist upon it. 

In May the chafer leaves its chrysalis, seeks the 
young foliage of the trees, and takes a mate. The 
female lays its from twelve to thirty yellowish-white 
eggs in loose earth, out of which, in from four to six 
weeks, creep the little larvae. In these circumstances 
they remain, on an average, three and one-half years, 
and live upon the roots of young trees and other 
growth which is attached tothem. They change into 
a chrysalis in the fourth year, to creep out as 
beetles in the following spring. The swarming year 
—that is the year in which they are specially numer- 
ous—is generally every fourth year. Their destruc- 
tion is best accomplished by shaking off the freshly 
hatched beetles from the trees between sunrise and 
nine o'clock in the forenoon, during which time the 
insects hang on the branches as if unable to move. 
If taken after they have laid their eggs, the result is 
small; one must go to work when the first beetle is 
observed. In many places they have become such a 
pest, that their destruction is carried on much more 
industriously. The collected beetles are generally 
drowned in boiling water. They make an excellent 
manure, dried beetles being worth half as much as 
guano. 

The weevils are in their various species ruinous to 
our fruits, nuts, grains and forest trees. They lay 
their eggs in the germ of the blossom, and the mag- 
got gnaws the fruit. ‘The black beetle lays an egg in 
every kernel of corn, as the maggot developed out of 
it will need at least thus much food. This changes 


into a chrysalis in the empty shell when the grain is 
consumed. 

The different kinds of small beetles that’ infest the 
bark of trees are the most dangerous enemy to our 
woods. They keep themselves chiefly in the bark of 
the trunk, and bore a passage for themselves into the 
wood, from which the trees die. There are rich for- 
ests in which these wood-destroyers have in a few 
years killed millions of trunks. 

Also in the highest degree injurjous to the forests 
are spiders, wasps, moths, mice, fleas, moles, ants, and 
other little enemies, which combine to cheat the 
farmer out of his industry. 

How now to help ourselves from all these climbing, 
creeping, hopping, digging insects? Against single 
kinds precautionary measures can be taken, and a 
war of extermination carried on. We can kill mice 
with poison, traps, water, smoke, &c. We can keep 
our trees clean, scrape off the old bark and pick off 
the rolled-up leaves in winter, together with the eggs 
of the insects, &c.; but men, with all their activity, 
cannot do enough, and if insects appear in great 
masses, as sometimes happens, men are defenceless 
against them. 

And such masses appear from time to time. Ac- 
cording to the old chronicles, this was also formerly 
the case. Asiatic grasshoppers penetrated into 
Wales ; yet these insects appear, from systematic ob- 
servations of recent times, to be on the increase. On 
the Rhine, for example, the injuries to fruit trees and 
vines amount yearly to several hundred thousand 
dollars, without any means being found to prevent it. 
The work of these insects borders on the miraculous ; 
their ravages are well known in our Western States. 
Green caterpillars appear, now here, now there, in 
such countless numbers that they can be gathered by 
the barrelful. They pounce upon a field, devastate 
in a few days an incredible breadth, especially of flax, 
hemp and pease, and move on in immeasurable masses, 
no preventive as yet having been found effective in 
staying their progress. In Hessia, it was found, on 
careful observation, that where, from lack of trees, 
there were few singing birds, the greatest injuries 
were inflicted. Storms and their own excess destroy 
them in the end, or people find themselves under the 
necessity of burning entire forests. 

If nature herself did not defend us from the inun- 
dation of insects—if she did not everywhere reach us 
a helping hand—we should without doubt be lost. 
Fortunately she has set against these destroyers their 
natural enemy. Insects have in insects themselves 
their most formidable foes. Among these, for in- 
stance, are a host of kinds which eat up and destroy 
other insects. In all, there are one thousand kinds of 
injurious and seven thousand kinds of useful insects. 

But all this is by no means sufficient against the 
mass of insects. Other auxiliary forces must be 
brought into the field, and birds are the most valu- 
able. But alas! we notice a decided diminution of 
insect-eating birds, which keeps pace with the increase 
of those insects. We find a great decrease in the 
bird-world, which nature uses as the most important 
regulator in her great housekeeping. If we inquire 
further into the causes of the decrease of birds, we 
shall find them manifold, at home and abroad. 


A Farrurvut Doe.—A certain young man in this 
town got on a spree the other day, and while lying 
on the ground dead drunk, at ten o’clock at night, 
his faithful dog went for assistance. He applied at 
the stable of Mr. S., where he found the owner just 
closing the doors for the night. The dog gave an 
uneasy whine and wagged his tail, but Mr. S. did 
not understand him and drove him away The dog 
came a second and a third time, when Mr. S. went 
with him and found the sleeping toper and took 
care of him. The dog evidently intended to find 
the Deputy Sheriff, whose attentions his master was 
most in need of.—Exchange. 


“Fear is the virtue of slaves; but the heart that 
loveth is willing ; 

Perfect was, before God, and perfect is Love, and 
Love only.” 


—LONGFELLOW. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.} 
How Patience and Gentleness made a Horse Doctle, 

To what is the docility of horses owing? The 
Arabs have answered this question. Their horses 
are usually reputed the most docile in the world— 
and this proceeds not from any want of spirit, for 
their speed and endurance are unsurpassed. Their 
docility is the result of the kindness with which they 
are treated. From their birth they are the pets of 
the owner and his family. They are a part of his 
family, as much so almost as his wife and children, 
They are fed and fondled with unvarying gentleness, 
They never experience harshness, and never fear 
any, and consequently have no provocation to resist- 
ance, retaliation, or self-defence. But where horses 
are whipped and beaten, and abused, as they often 
are with us, it is only what may reasonably be expected 
of all animal nature, that they should act on the de- 
fensive, become irritable and ungovernable 

Many years ago I was living in Columbus, Ohio, 
and there knew a man who had a truly magnificent 
horse—very large, very handsome, and very gentle; 
altogether the most valuable I have ever seen in that 
city. 

The owner one day said to me, “I paid but sixty 
dollars for that horse.” Astonished at the remark, [ 
asked an explanation. He said that when he bought 
him, the horse could not be used in harness; he would 
kick and break everything. I asked him how he 
made him so docile. He said, “ A horse is the best 
tempered animal in the world, if he only knows that he 
is not going to be hurt. After [had bought this horse, 
I got acquainted with him, and by patience and gen- 
tleness convinced him that I was not going to hurt 
him. I next put on him one piece of harness, let 
him wear it in his stable, led him around with it on, 
and thus convinced him that it would not hurt him. 
Then I put on him another piece of harness, let him 
wear it in his stable, led him around with it on, and 
thus convinced him as before. Finally-I put on the 
whole harness, and did the same thing. ‘Then I put 
him in the thills, with but two wheels attached, and 
again led him around; and finally I attached the 
whole carriage, and repeated the same process. In 
this way, by patience and gentleness, I made hima 
safe and gentle animal.” 

Was it not better, both morally and pecuniarily, 
to save this noble animal by a little patience and 
kindness, than it would have been to ruin him by 
harshness? Doubtless nearly all vicious horses, so 
called, could be rendered docile and useful by the 
same means as this one was. 8. 


+> 
+> 


Boston AND Montrrat Lapres.—One of the 
wealthiest and most refined ladies in Boston, saw a 
man driving a horse which was drawing a heavy load, 
although it had a running sore on its back. She not 
only took the trouble to find out the man’s name, but 
overcoming a natural repugnance at the publicity of 
the action, gave evidence against the man in the 
Police Court. 

She thought more of the pain endured by the poor 
creature and how she could stop it, than herself, or 
what might be said of het. We felt when we read 
of this that we should be proud if a lady in Montreal 
showed so much moral courage and love for animals. 

We have since learned with great pleasure that 
there is such a lady. She reported to the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, at con- 
siderable trouble to herself, two cases of cruelty, and 
there is no doubt that, had it been necessary, she too 
would have appeared in court as a witness. It is 
earnestly trusted that many will follow the example 
of these brave ladies. There must be very many 
who almost daily see cruelty inflicted upon animals, 
and yet fail either to remonstrate with the offender 
or to report the case, if gross and aggravated, to the 
Soviety above mentioned. We hope that in future 
persons who witness acts of cruelty will not pass by on 
the other side, like the priest and the Levite in the 
parable, but will speak for those who cannot speak 


tor themselves,—will, too, if need be, act for them. 


“ Humble love, 
And not proud science, keeps the door of Heaven; 
Love finds admission where proud science fails.” 
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Man can 


Animal t Live without them. 
From Henry BerGn’s Appress at Music HALt, March 30. 


How often in my admiration of, and pity for those 
defenceless servants of man, have I met with this 
complaint: “ Why are you always occupying your 
time with dumb beast ; why do you not elevate your 
thoughts to the level of your own race? whom you 
will find more worthy of your labors.” 

If, my friends, we cast our eyes over the earth, do 
we not find that half of that which charms our senses 
and satisfies our hearts, is derived from the animal 
kingdom ? 

Over all these, it is true, man reigns; but, if our 
sight, guided by our intelligence, still mounts, it meets 
in the firmament the stars and the sun; and in the 
immensity of space we feel the presence of God— 
the author of all these wonders. 

Humiliated before His power, grandeur, beauty, 
goodness; atom-like in the midst of creation ; unable 
to sustain even our thoughts, in these bewildering 
elevations, we descend to earth, and quickly find our- 
selves surrounded by what inhabits it; animate and 
inanimate matter—creatures and plants. 

We look about for some relation of life in which 
the animal creation has no connection with mankind, 
and frankly speaking, we cannot find one! 

If we think of agriculture, science, literature, 
poetry, music, pleasure; industry of any sort—they 
are everywhere represented. 

Let us begin with pleasure. Shall it be fishing 
and the chase? Three species of animals are re- 
quired to furnish the object, and the end of these, 
viz.: the bird, the fish, and the quadruped. 

Is it riding? The horse is necessary ; and along 
with him, the mule, the ass, the ox, the camel and 
the reindeer, according to the locality we inhabit. 

Is it the banquet ? “What a meagre repast it would 
be indeed, if among the delicacies of the table, these 
poor animals, which we so much despise and abuse, 
were wanting to the menu! 


Ts it that last and loveliest of all living objects, a 


beautiful woman? Examine and enumerate the at- 
tire which sets off her charms, until the appreciative 
heart of man fairly aches with—I had almost said 
adoration! Look at the dazzling robe of silk; the 
dainty gloves; the minion shoes; the plumes which 
ornament her hair; the pearls which hang aboug her 
neck; the cashmere shawl ; the furs; and sometimes 
even, the ruby color of her ceeeks; and tell me, if 
you please, whence do all these come. 

Again, nearly all the sciences borrow something 
from these despised creatures; and for all the indus- 
tries, the like may be said, if we except the stock 
exchange and the gold room. Indeed, I know not an 
enterprise, not an act of commerce, not a means of 
transport, not a mine nor forest to be explored, 
where their aid is not essential; notwithstanding the 
fact, too, that we are provided with steam—that tre- 
mendous power, which is destined to change the very 
face of the earth. 

Agriculture, architecture, gardening, etc.,—where 
would they be without these animals? Who enrich 
the soil, drag the plough, and after having provided 
us with clothing, furnish us also our nourishment ? 

Is not this truth therefore forced upon us, that 
while these animals can exist under the protection of 
nature alone, man cannot live without them ? 

In the most serious and elevated writings, too, these 
generous auxiliaries are recognized. 

The Old Testament makes long and interesting 
illusions to them. Mythology peoples Olympus with 
these symbols; and in our prayer books we find com- 

isons concerning them—such as the innocent 
lamb, the heavenly dove, &c.; and finally Jesus Christ, 
im coming into the world as an example of all the 
virtues, was permitted to be born in a manger, be- 
tween an ox and an ass; and upon the latter he made 
his triumphal entry into Jerusalem. 

As to poetry, she is nourished by fiction, which 
constitutes her real charm and grace; she, also, in 
summoning all nature to her aid, compares not the 
beautiful woman to one of her own sex, but rather, 
to the swan, the butterfly, and the gazelle. 

In short, the good and the evil find their image in 
some one of the inferior creatures by which we are 
surrounded. 


If we speak of music, they were our first masters, 
just as they were our teachers in many industries, 
and are still our prompters in many a beautiful sen- 
timent. 


Do they not furnish the cords which draw such ex- 


' quisite sounds from the violin and the harp, and pro- 


vide the pianoforte with the snow-white ivory ? 

With what burning eloquence, wit, sarcasm, and 
romantic histories, tales and poems, has not the goose’s 
quill lent its instrumentality. 

Again, whence is derived the candle which the poet, 
the savant, the student and the inventor lights to aid 
his meditation? The oil within the beacon light ? 
Is it not from “the little busy bee” and other animals ? 

And then again; after the fatigues of the day, 
when wearied human nature seeks repose, is it not 
upon feathers, hair, or wool that aching limbs recline ? 

What shall we give in return to these creatures, 
made of flesh and blood like ourselves, and so devoted, 
useful and intelligent—only violence and disdain ? 
Blows and neglect for their labor, and the product of 
their bodies? Torment and death for real love and 
disinterested friendship ? 

Ah, my friends of the human race! you imagine 
yourselves independent of these inferior creatures; 
and you are amazed that men and women should as- 
sociate themselves together as societies for their pro- 
tection. You interrogate us with the impious de- 
mand, “ Why do you waste your time in defending 
senseless brutes?” Creatures, remember, which the 
Great Architect of all has condescended to call into 
being. 

You freely bestow your love and admiration on a 
gem or fragrant flower, which serves for an hour the 
indulgence of your pride or caprice, and then they 
are laid aside; while these animals give you their 
affection in return for a few caresses, and place their 
lives and services at your disposal for a handful of 
hay and a bucket of water. True, they speak not 
to our ears, but by their deeds do they not address 
themselves to our hearts, if we have any? Inquire 
of him that has felt the pressure of time in his soul, 
and has experienced the miseries of humanity —sick- 
ness, poverty, and abandonment of his kind; ask his 
sentiments of these loving and confiding beings. 
What a treasure to the suffering paralytic in his 
chamber, is the little feathered prisoner, which sings 
to him of joy and hope; what profound attachment 
is formed between the unfortunate captive of the 
Bastile and the animal which shares his solitude, no 
matter how mean and insignificent it be. 

“ Ah, my poor old man!” said a passer-by to a 
blind person, who was being led by a dog, “ why, 
you ought to dispense with this brute, for it must cost 
as much to keep it as it does yourself.” “ Alas, sir,” 
replied sadly the blind man, “if I part with it I 
should have no one on earth to care for me.” 

Yes, deny it as we may, these creatures are nearer 
to us than our pride is willing to admit. Subjected 
to the same sufferings and privations as ourselves, the 
Creator has also associated them to our joys; and the 
nest of the bird presents to us the spectacle of all the 
tenderness, all the devotion, all the solicitude which 
characterizes the human family. 

It is true, this sentiment is more enduring with our 
race; that proves the superior elevation of man’s 
faculties; but there it is nevertheless, a visible, co- 
existent principle of their nature, like to our own, 
and in our treatment of them, we should remember 
that no one can possess at the same time two spirits, 
one loving and humane towards mankind, the other 
cruel and despotic towards the inferior animals. 


Home AGarn.—In the office of the American Ex- 
press Company yesterday, we were shown a large 
tan-colored hunting dog, a mild-eyed, affectionate 
animal that was about to be shipped the second time 
to Dubuque, Iowa. About two months ago it was 
shipped by the same company for a gentleman of this 
city to a relative in Dubuque. Only two or three 
days since the dog turned up again, at the residence 
of his former master here, wagging his tail joyfully, 
and jumping around with bright eyes and happy 
barkings, but very weary and very foot-sore, having 
walked all the way back, a distance of nearly six 
hundred miles.—Parkersburg (W. Va.) Times. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
Charley’s Plea. 

My Dear Masters:—Will you listen to a few 
pleading words from a horse ? 

Horses in their wild state live forty years; we, 
who work for men, die at twenty. But we were made 
to serve, and do not complain. We do not complain 
that we are taken from the sweeet brook-side and 
tree-shade, and from the society of others horses, 
which, while roaming in the fields we enjoy so much. 
We do not complain that we are seldom taken from 
our narrow stables except to toil and sweat for you. 
We submit to the whip, although our skins are so 
sensative that a fly almost makes us crazy if we can- 
not dislodge him. We submit to all these things, 
and to many other suffering which we have to endure. 
But there is one torture which we humbly and earn- 
estly beg to have stopped,—we refer to the check 
rein. Can you not see in our eyes when the tight 
check is used, sufferings which no words can describe ? 
And when our heads are released, and we hang them 
down towards the ground, do you not see again in 
our eyes an expression of grateful relief? 

Dear masters, did you ever have your head held in 
a constrained posture, bending the neck? If so, was 
not the suffering the most intense you ever endured ? 
Oh! if you knew what tortures we endure from the 
use of this check rein, in mercy you would kill us 
rather than inflict this unnecessary suffering upon us. 

Your faithful servant, CHARLEY. 


Dear Epiror:—tThe above letter, translated from 
horse Latin, in which language I hold myself to be a 
classical authority, is, I think, most reasonable, and I 
wish to add a thought, a very important fact. 

The Creator fitted the head, neck and shoulders of 
the horse to unite in one common work—movement 
upon the varying surfaces of the earth. 

Raise a horse’s head above its natural place, and 
the common harmony is disturbed. The horse can- 
not see the surface distinctly, nor can he by moving 
his head up and down, relieve the strain upon the 
shoulders. a 

I have clearly seen for many years that the princi- 
pal cause of the almost universal stiffness of the 
shoulders among horses comes of the check rein, 
which prevents the animal from using his head and 
neck to relieve the inevitable strain which comes of 
moving upon an irregular surface. If a horse be 
carefully observed while trotting or running over 
rough ground, it will be seen that when the advanc- 
ing foot goes down into a hollow, a decided motion of 
the head upward will take place. And again when 
the advancing foot meets a rise in the surface, the 
head goes downward. 

This sort of compensatory movement is seen in 
nearly all motions of men and animals. Any accurate 
observer may see it illustrated a hundred times an 
hour. 

If by holding the head in one fixed position you 
prevent such compensatory accommodation, the shoul- 
ders of the animal must be strained and stiffened. 

Yours very truly, 
Dio Lewss. 


To Manage a Rearing Horse. 

Whenever you perceive a horse’s inclination to rear, 
separate your reins and ap ai for him. The instant 
he is about to rise, slacken one hand and bend or 
twist his head with the other, keeping your hands 
low. This bending compels him to move a hind leg. 
and of necessity brings his fore feet down. Instantly 
twist him completely round, two or three times, which 
will confuse him very much, and completely throw 
him off his guard. The moment you have finished 
twisting him round, place his head in the direction 
you wish to proceed, apply the spurs, and he will not 
fail to go forward. 

The horse will not, perhaps, be satisfied with the 
defeat, but may feel disposed to try again for the 
mastery. Should this be the case, you have only to 
twist him, etc., as before, and you will find that in 
the second struggle he will be more easily subdued 
than on the former occasion; in fact, you will see 
him quail under the operation. It rarely happens 
that a rearing horse, after having been treated in the 
way described, will resort to this trick again. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Boston, September 7, 1869. 


Mr. Angell’s Letters 
Continue interesting. We are glad to report his 
health somewhat improved, although he needs a 
further respite. In his letter just received, he gives 
an account of the International Congress of Kindred 
Societies, recently held at Zurich, which will be pub- 
lished in the October number. 


Iowa. 

A kindred society was organized in September 
last at Davenport, Iowa, under the name of the 
“Scott County Society,” &e., &c. The following 
gentlemen are its officers: President, R. McIntosh ; 
Secretary, J. P. Stibolt; Treasurer, H. Alling; Di- 
rectors, Hon. Hiram Price, M. C., R. McIntosh, H. 
P. Stibolt, H. Alling, Geo. E. Hubbell. 

The society has about two hundred members. 
But the law is so defective that but little can be done. 
It is hoped the next legislature will give them an 
effective statute. In the mean time, they will en- 
deavor to create a healthy public opinion. 


Serpents Fed on Live Cats. 

Complaint has been entered at our office that the 
owner of a boa constrictor just arrived here feeds 
the animal on live cats, and allows them to remain in 
the cage, in great terror, until his snakeship chooses 
to swallow them. We have investigated the case, 
and have been assured that while the serpent will 
eat only live food, the owner allows the living 

*cats to remain in the cage or box only until the 
hunger of the serpent is appeased. To do otherwise 
would excite him, which would be against the inter- 
est of the owner. The animal is not on exhibition, 
and only the owner witnesses the feeding. We shall 
not lose sight of the case to see if the owner’s repre- 
sentations are true. 


2 
+or 


School Teachers ! 
We earnestly invite the attention of our teachers 
to the article on the first page of this number, 
showing a method of teaching kindness to animals 


adopted by a French schoolmaster. We shall be glad | 


to learn that it has been introduced into schools in 
this country. It will help to carry out our policy of 
prevention. We are ready to furnish back numbers 
of our paper for distribution in any school upon 
application. 


New York Report for 1869. 
The report of the American Society for Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals has been received, and shows 


not only the earnestness and devotion of its officers, | 


but the increasing interest in the public mind in the 
State of New York. We are always glad to look to 
Mr. Bergh for an example, and to grant him prece- 
dence. But he needs no encomium from us. He 
finds it within his own breast. 
new light for our own work from this report. 


Children’s Books. 


Prize Essays on Horse-shoes. 

Attention is respectfully called to the offer of £20 
to £50 for the best essays on horseshoeing, made 
by the Scottish Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. (See advertising columns.) The offer 
remains open till August, 1870. Let us have some 
American competitors. 


Our Agents. 

We publish in another column a list of our local 
agents as far as appointed. We are making addi- 
tions every month, and shall be glad of suggestions 
from friends in various localities of suitable gentlemen 
to act for us. We intend to have one in every town 
in the State. 


Watering Troughs. 

We consider every man a public benefactor who 
places and maintains a watering trough by the road- 
side for public use. We have recently had occasion 
often to feel grateful to such men, although we had 
not the opportunity to express our gratitude. Let 
Massachusetts follow the example of some other 
States, and authorize towns to waive a portion of the 
highway tax of any citizen who renders the public 
such service. 


Sportsmen, Attention ! 

We commend to sportsmen and collectors of eggs 
the provisions of chapter 243 of the statutes, in re- 
lation to the preservation of birds, &c. (See 44th 
page of this paper.) 


Guide Boards Wanted ! 

The writer has had occasion, during the last few 
weeks, to drive over roads with which he was unac- 
quainted in different towns in Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire. He respectfully asks, in behalf of future 
travellers, that country towns make a more liberal 
expenditure for guide-boards ; to reset those that are 
broken down, to repaint those that are illegible, and 
to put up new ones at vacant corners. Itisa mercy 
to animals to enable a driver to reach his destination 
by the best and shortest road. Keep this in mind till 
next town-meeting day, please, and oblige horses and 
men. 


A Mischievous Trick. 

A friend sends us the following description of a 
trick which is often played in our street. Let em- 
ployers and parents ask their boys if they practise it. 

“A mischievous boy, passing along side a horse 
standing by the sidewalk, gives the horse a sharp 
punch in the ribs—apparently for the mere satisfac- 
tion of seeing the animal bite. This trick is gener- 
ally performed by such boys as are employed by the 
city firms for errand boys. So far as I have observed, 
they seemed to be American boys, and to do the mis- 
chief for the mere vileness of it. 

One consideration that strikes me in this connec- 
tion, is this: a teamster or driver uses all care for a 
long time to make and keep his horse kind and man- 
ageable. When this task has been fully accomplished, 
along comes one of these youngsters and spoils the 
work of months or years. Valuable property is 


| partly sacrificed to this depravity. 


We shall hope to get | 


Horses may in this way be taught to bite in a very 
short time ; and their attacks in crowded streets are 
very dangerous to persons not accustomed to watch- 


| ing for them. 


We are glad to call attention to the advertisement | 


of Lee & Shepard of several English books, teaching 
kindness to animals. 
Smithies, Esq, at the British Workman office, and 


They are published by T. B. | 


are beautifully illustrated. We cordially commend | 


them to the favor of parents. 


think there should be either a State law or a 
city ordinance, making it a penal offence to wilfully 
or wantonly tease a domestic animal or a beast of 
burden. It would be well, also, if such law should 
provide that any person witnessing such an offence 
might arrest the guilty party and detain him until a 
complaint could be made or a transfer of the custody 
made to an officer.” 


Mr. Murray and the Loon, 
To the Editors of the Boston Daily Advertiser :— 


Dear Sir:—Our Dumb Animals for June remon- 
strates mildly against the lesson people will learn 
from Rev. W. i. H. Murray’s book of adventures 
in the Adirondacks. For one, I think the book de- 
serves a more particular notice in this respect. | 
have it before me, open at chapter V., in which the 
enthusiastic sportsman gives us an account of loon 
shooting in a thunder storm. At the suggestion of 
his more excusable comrade, to punish the loon for 
having frightened away the deer from a shooting 
ground they are about to abandon, he ventures out 
into the lake, in the midst of a momently increasing 
storm, to pursue the poor bird, in hopes with some of 
the “ fifty bullets” devoted to her torture “ to start a 
Jew of the feathers off her back, any way.” How he 
succeeded he tells us with a fierce enthusiasm, repro- 
ducing the screaming exultation of his guide witha 
fidelity which shows he sympathized with it. Two 
lords of creation out in the midst of a beautiful lake, 
with God’s thunder above them and the beauty of his 
works all around them, straining their powers to the 
utmost “to give that old loon a lively time any how.” 
Mr. Murray appreciates the bird’s beauty, too—he 
describes it Matos he recognized its intelligence 
displayed in its efforts to evade its would-be mur- 
derers. By “giving her no time to.rest after her 
long dives, and so tiring her out,” these “ two men to 
one loon” succeeded at last, and Mr. Murray records 
how, after twenty-odd shots, his rifle ball knocked her 
flat on her back and a hundred feathers were torn 
from her skin. ‘“ The bullet had rasped along her side, 
shearing off the speckled plumage, but had not pene- 
trated sufficiently deep into her body to disable her.” 
Did he say that “hoarsely,” to John? “There, you 
old....,” said John. Mr. Murray omits the word, 
but gives us instead some very pretty language about 
thunder and lightning, and tells how in the midst of 
it all he was using his popgun on the loon. Just as 
he thought it time to go the loon showed again within 
six feet of him, and at that distance he fired, and as 
his cruel shot tore away more feathers, John’s hys- 
terical langhter rewarded him, and another shot 
tearing away another tuft of plumage showed the 
poor bird as John described it “nearly picked”— 
picked alive, remember, by rifle balls, anti the poor 
thing’s back was bare. The two heroes paddled to 
the shore, (the lightning did not pick them, for a 
wonder,) and shortly afterwards the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals was organized in 
Boston. Very truly yours, 8. W. H. 

Boston, June 24, 1869. 


The upshot of our correspondent’s criticism ap- 

ears to be that the old man Adam is still alive in 

r. Murray’s breast. We venture to suggest that 
Mr. Murray himself would probably be the last to 
deny this, and the readers of his racy and wholesome 

ages the last to wish it otherwise. Human nature 
is rarely more refreshing than when it crops out in 
the pulpit.— Advertiser. 


Would it be “refreshing” to the editor of the 
Advertiser to see this same “ old man Adam” “ crop- 
ping out” in the same way in his sons ? Ep. 


Kindness Never Fails, 

A superintendent of a penitentiary in another 
State, in acknowledging the receipt of a package of 
our papers, says :— - 

“J have never seen an ox, horse, cow, mule, sheep 
or hog, that kindness, well administered, would not 
make gentle, obedient and serviceable. I have 
charge of between four and five hundred convicts, 
and have not met a single case where kindness has 


not worked well. In no instance, whatever, has it 
failed.” 


“ They who have rarest joy, know joy’s true measure} 
They who most suffer, value suffering’s pause ; 

They who but seldom taste the simplest pleasure, 
Kneel oftenest to the Giver and the Cause.” 
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Hr. Angell’s Letters. 


[No. 8.] 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, July 20, 1869. 
PARIS. 

On June 18th, with nine other Americans, I left 
London, and by the New Haven and Dieppe route, 
reached, about 10 o’clock, p.m., the old city of 
Rouen—surrounded by high hills and covered with 
vineyards—one of the most beautiful in Europe. 
Next morning, after an examination of its cathedrals 
and other objects of interest, we again took the train, 
and passing through the beautiful valley of the Seine 
reached Paris before dark. In Paris we remained 
nearly two weeks, visiting its palaces and picture 
galleries, its collections of art, its magnificent parks 
and pleasure grounds, its old buildings, around which 
cluster so many historical associations, and, most 
wonderful of all, its streets and cafés ever thronged 
and brilliant. While there I dined at Versailles one 
day with unusual company—a fine large dog took 
position at the right of my little table, another in 
front, and presently a cat seated herself in the chair 
beside me; so we four dined together. I feel that in 
the short time of my sojourn in Paris I have learned 
very little of it, but some things are obvious. A large 
portion of the population live out of doors, in cafés, 
and such like. Sunday is high holiday; day begins 
late in the forenoon and ends some time the next 
morning. Parisians talk twice as fast and make about 
four times as much noise as Englishmen. The best 
side of everything is put on exhibition, and looks 
better by gaslight than sunlight. A wonderful city, 
full of fascinations and dangers, and life there seems 
a dream. 


THE FRENCH NOT CRUEL TO ANIMALS. 

I visited an abattoir at Paris, and saw something 
of the French system of mercifully killing animals. 
May the time soon come when animals in America 
shall be killed without pain. I had heard that the 
French were cruel to animals, but have not seen it. 
All the omnibus horses looked strong and seemed 
happy. The French have a wonderful delight in the 


cracking or snapping of whips; you will hear it all 


over Paris from morning to night; but they seldom 
strike—it is only sound. Instead of killing the birds, 
they frighten them from fruit trees with little flags 
and windmills. Instead of keeping live turtles on 
their backs in the inhuman manner sometime prac- 
tised with us, they put them in large boxes where 
they can crawl about at pleasure, and keep them in 
ens to eat the worms and bugs. 

I should say that the French are very fond of pet 
animals. They are not a cruel people; at least I 
have seen no evidence of it; and so in Switzerland, 
and so in Europe so far as I have travelled. 

Imust not forget to mention that I saw at the 
rooms of the Paris Society wire muzzles for dogs 
which render biting impossible, and yet permit the 
mouth to be wide open. Any clever workman can 
readily make them at little cost. Nor should I forget 
tomention that in the gardens of the Tuilleries at 
Paris I saw birds flying to and feeding from the hands 
of the people there. It speaks well for the humanity 
of a man when his animals seem glad to see him, and 
itspeaks well for the humanity of a people when 
birds, in its public pleasure grounds, fly to and feed 
from the hands of strangers. 

AMERICANS MOST CRUEL. 

I have been from home over three months—in 

Ireland, Scotland, England, France and Switzer- 

—and have endeavored to observe the treatment 
of animals, and have come to the conclusion that in 
no one of these countries is there anything like the 
cruelties practised by us; no place where they are so 
much overworked, whipped, badly transported, tor- 
mented by check-reins, and generally abused. And 
then, on the other hand, I am satisfied that there is 
ho other country where it is possible to work so great 
& revolution, in this respect, in so short a time as in 
the United States,—because there is no other which 
can be so readily reached as ours through the press 
and a great system of universal public education. To 
prevent cruelty to animals, and all other cruelty, by 


humanizing the children, and through them the 
fathers of the children, would be slow work in 
Europe, but in our country a small sum would put 
into every school-room every month a humane peri- 
odical, to be read by or to the children ; would hang 
up in it humane pictures; would place in it a collec- 
tion of humane songs; and thus with proper instruc- 
tion from teachers, the whole tone of public senti- 
ment could be changed in a comparatively short 
time. 


GENEVA. 

On July 2d, eleven of us Americans came to Ge- 
neva, leaving Paris at 6.30 A.M. and arriving at 
Geneva about 11 P.M.,—a charming ride through 
France and a part of the mountains of Switzerland. 
Geneva is a city of about 50,000 inhabitants; has 
been famous for many things,—amongst others, John 
Calvin. It is famous now for its beautiful lake; its 
manufacture of watches; and as being, in its more 
central streets, I think, the noisiest place at night in 
all Switzerland. Dogs perfectly swarm here, and 
the inhabitants have become so accustomed to their 
barking that no pains whatever seems to be taken to 
peo it. The people, too, have, with the French 
anguage, the French fondness for shouting, singing, 
cracking of whips, and turning night into day. 
Even the clocks of the city, instead of striking the 
hours in an honest and respectable manner, set up a 
jingling every half or quarter hour, and the donkeys 
very early in the morning join their melodious voices 
in the grand chorus. Several cunning things I have 
seen in Geneva: a clock with singing canary birds; 
a wonderful watch, showing the days of the week, 
month and year, and the changes of the moon; and 
they are now manufacturing birds’ eggs of the vari- 
ous varieties, so that collections can be made without 
plundering nests and thus destroying the agencies 
which kind Providence has provided for the protec- 
tion of crops and fruits. Geneva has changed since 
the day of Calvin. Cafés, markets, the theatre, and 
many of the stores are open Sunday. It is the noisi- 
est day of the week. 

About five miles from Geneva, and between that 
city and Mont Blanc, rises a chain of mountains 
called by Cooper, in his ‘“ Headsman,” the “ Ram- 
parts of Savoy.” Perched upon a cliff of those moun- 
tains, overhanging the valley of Geneva, is a chateau 
built upon the ruins of an old castle, once the resi- 
dence of the Dukes of Savoy. I passed four days in 
that chateau,— my windows looking out upon the 
city and valley of Geneva, and the Jura range of 
mountains ; the lake stretching far to the north; the 
rivers Arve and Rhone flowing to the south; the 
valley cut by roads, dotted with villages, and check- 
ered with fields of richest verdure; the hum of mov- 
ing carriages sounding faintly in the distance ; men 
and horses, like flies, crawling slowly along the roads; 
occasionally the sound of distant church bells. 

CHAMOUNI, 

From Geneva to Chamouni, a day’s ride of wonder- 
ful beauty,—and there I was in the heart of the 
Alps. Under my very window rushed the Arve; the 
great glacier after traversing fifty miles of mountain 
gorges debouched in the valley just to my left; and 
on my right, Mont Blanc rising more than fifteen 
thousand feet into the clear sky ; and just opposite a 
mountain torrent tumbling down thousands of feet 
from the precipices above. And as when viewing 
the stars at midnight the mind reaches out into im- 
measurable space and lesser things grow little, so 
standing in this narrow valley of Chamouni, walled 
in by these tremendous mountains whose tops are 
covered with perpetual snow, do the works of man 
seem puny. 

Ihave just returned from Chamouni to Geneva over 
the “ Zete Noir” pass, by way of Martigny, the Valley 
of the Rhone, and Lake Leman,—stopping at Vil- 
leneuve, the Castle of Chillon, Vevey and Lausanne. 
For about nine hours, in the company of a French 
guide who spoke no English, and mounted upon a 
mule of immense size and stride, I passed over the 
mountains of the “ Zete Noir,’—now climbing a 
summit, now plunging down into the recesses of an 
almost unfathomable valley, now along the edge of 
a precipice where a single misstep might have sent 
us hundreds of feet into the abyss below. It was an 


exciting ride. I don’t know what the mule thought 
about it, or which of us had the hardest of it. ° 


SWITZERLAND. 

I need not describe the scenery of Switzerland. 
All the guide-books, and tour-books, and picture gal- 
leries are full of it; and Switzerland is full of Amer- 
icans. Everywhere you find them: in Hotels, 
Pensions, Diligences, and steamboats. The valleys 
and lakes are very warm; the mountains cooler. 
Hotels are good; and many Pensions better. Some 
you meet are honest, and some will cheat you in 
every possible way. The women of the lower classes 
work if anything harder than the men,—mowing, 
and carrying the hay in huge bundles, on their 
heads, to the stables. Of course they have little 
beauty, but I doubt not they eat and sleep as well as 
the cattle. Switzerland is a republic, but is not 
— its aristocracy as exclusive as any in the 
world. 


CONGRESS OF NATIONS. 

The general congress of all the societies of the 
world for the protection of animals meets at Zurich 
August 2d, and will continue during five days. I 
hope to be there. G. FA 


[For Our Dumb Animals.) 
The Horse-Car Question Again. 

Mr. Epiror:—In referring to my own and other 
communications in the August number of your paper, 
you say :— 

“We have thought if we prosecuted the companies, and 
compelled them to reduce the number of passengers, and they 
reply, ‘ Very well, if we take fewer passengers we must raise 
our fare,’ and if thereupon the fure was raised, whether the 
public would not rebel, and charge us with causing the pay- 
ment of the one or two cents extra fare each trip.” 

I do not think that a restriction of the number of 
passengers to 35 or 40 as a maximum, would render 
an increase of fare necessary. The cars are now 
sometimes crowded with 50 or 60 persons—but only 
during one or two hours daily, morning and evening. 
Suppose—instead of putting on more cars, more 
horses, and more conductors and drivers, (to meet 
the proposed restriction, and still accommodate the 
public) the companies should quicken up the time,— 
something which would be very agreeable to most 
ec ae Carrying less loads would enable the 

orses to do this easily. A car with only 35 or 40 
passengers could be drawn, say from Roxbury to 
Seollay’s Building, or vice versa, in 20 minutes as 
easily as one is now drawn in 30 minutes with 50 or 
60 passengers—and the same cars could then make 
one-third more trips. Six miles an hour cannot be 
considered an impossible or dangerous rate of speed. 
Four or five miles an hour, (all that is sometimes at- 
tained on some of the crowded routes) is certainly 
not enough to satisfy the go-ahead, business part of 
the people of Boston—and they are reasonably justi- 
fied in desiring an improvement on this. An im- 
provement may be made, I think, with all necessary 
allowances for obstructions and stoppages on the road. 
If I am in error in any of my statements or infer- ° 
ences, I am willing to be corrected. 

W. H. WHEELER. 

Boston HicHianps. 


A QUESTION FOR LADIES. 

Ladies! one word to you. Are all of you—even 
you—entirely free from reproach? When the ball, 
the dinner and the masquerade are at its zenith, do 
you ever give a furtive thought to the shivering 
dumb slaves awaiting your coming in the drifting 
sleet and wind outside the mansion, where joy detains 
you captive, e’en until the morning’s dawn ? 

BERGH. 


A large audience gathered in front of the post 
office last Saturday night, to witness one of the most 
exciting performances that can interest and delight 
a multitude hastily drawn together,—an entertain- 
ment which is always specially gratifying to human 
nature, is never shunned by man in general, and will 
always draw a crowd the quickest of any known 
attraction. This rare, humane and elegant pastime, 
was—a dog fight.—Ezchange. 
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Children’s Department. 


Faith’s Chickens. 

The children caught a glimpse of Joe coming 
through the barnyard gate, in top-boots and oil-skin 
coat, from which the rain glanced harmlessly as from 
an armor of proof. As he drew near the house, it 
became very evident to us all that he had a wonder- 
ful piece of news to communicate. 

With the utmost gravity he took from beneath the 
shelter of his ample cape a basket, and, setting it 
upon the floor as carefully as though it had been filled 
with glass, and he was afraid it would break, four 
wondering little heads were instantly peering within, 
and a chorus of childish voices burst simultaneously 
into a shout of delight. Thirteen tiny chickens, 
looking for all the world like so many soft little balls, 
but with round, shiny eyes like beads, lay huddled 
together, the object of unceasing admiration to the 
eager group that surrounded them. But their delight 
received its crowning element when Joe informed 
them that these were “ Faith’s little chicks, every one 
of them.” “ Faith” was a beautiful white hen, plump 
and fair, the pride of the barnyard and the pet of 
all the children, in whose affections she had reigned 
supreme ever since the day (‘twas a year ago in 
March) when Joe had brought her in, bleeding and 
in a half-dying condition, owing to cruel treatment. 
Kate had been reading “ Faith Gartney’s Girlhood,” 
and had given her that name as the prettiest she 
could find, and we all approved her choice. A soft 
bed was prepared for our new-found pet in the warm- 
est corner, and she was fed with the choicest tit-bits, 
until, thanks to our tender care, she took a new lease 
of life, and soon grew beyond the days of her early 
chickenhood. The tenants of the barnyard multi- 
plied and grew; but Faith had no rival in our chil- 
dren’s affections, and their grief knew no bounds 
when, one morning, at the breakfast-table, it was sor- 
rowfully announced by Katie that Faith had mysteri- 
ously disappeared! A search was immediately insti- 
tuted on the premises and in the neighboring farm- 
yard; but no tidings were obtained of the truant, 
and we finally gave up all hopes of seeing her again. 
Many were the tears shed over the untimely disap- 
pearance of our favorite. For nights together Lilian 
never said her “ Now I lay me,” without adding an 
extempore prayer in behalf of the missing pet. But 
now the mystery was cleared. Faith had made her 
nest in some sheltered place, and had been discovered 
on the afternoon of this eventful day with her brood 
of thirteen little chickens. Eddie cried when Joe 
took up the basket to restore the soft little fluttering 
things to their mother ; but, with the promise that he 
should go out to see them next day, he became 
reconciled. 

The next day was bright and pleasant; and we 
went out in a body—mamma, auntie, and all—to see 
Faith and her promising family. She was strutting 
about in all the dignity of conscious matronhood, 
looking every inch the proud mother that she was; 
and we loved her all the better that we had thought 
her lost. 

With the aid of one or two boards and a few nails, 
Joe manufactured a coop out of an old soap-box, the 
children looking on admiringly and watching the pro- 
ceeding with a great deal of interest; nor could they 
be enticed away a moment until the last nail was 
driven, and they had seen Mrs. Faith and her active 
little progeny comfortably housed for the night. 

Eddie says “ the chickens grow bigger every min- 


ute.” They are all alive and thriving, not one of 


them having had any complaint incident to chicken 
nature. Joe ventured an opinion the other day that 
roused our indignation to the utmost. He “ reckoned 
before many weeks some of Faith’s chickens would 
be large enough to broil.” The children entered an 
emphatic protest against any such murderous pro- 
ceeding, and decided in solemn conclave that they 
would never touch a mouthful—no, not if they were 
starving !—N. Y. Independent. 


“ Kindness, justice and forbearance toward others, 
beget love toward us.” 


“ The merciful man is merciful to his beast.” 


[Selected.]} 
OUR BLOSSOM. 
Sometimes she is my little Rose, 
With pink-flushed heart and dewy cup, 
All fragrant with the summer day : 
My love would drink her sweetness up! 


And sometimes lily beautiful, 

And purer far than words can tell 
She is to me, or if a child 

Changed by the fairies from some bell, 


Midsummer blossomed, to a babe ; 
And all her pretty ways and wiles 

Are gifties of the little folk,— 
Delicious kisses—darling smiles ! 


And sometimes she is little Pink, 
June-bright, June-fresh, and spicy sweet, 
With lashes wet with dewy pearls, 
The sunshine of my love to meet. 


And more than all, my violet, 
Grown from my very heart is she, 
So precious, sheltered, cherished there, 
So dear to me,—so dear to me! 


Ah me! if in sweet Paradise 
They lack a flower,—I do not know 
What name they’d call my darling there, 
Or how my heart could let her go! 


THE RED BREAST OF THE ROBIN. 
AN IRISH LEGEND. 


Of all the merry little birds that live upon the tree, 
And carol from the sycamore and chestnut, 
The prettiest little gentleman that dearest is to me, 
Is the one in coat of brown and scarlet waistcoat. 
It’s cockit little Robin ! 
And his head he keeps a-bobbin’. 
Of all the other pretty fowls I’d choose him ; 
For he sings so sweetly still, 
Through his tiny slender bill, 
With a little patch of red upon his bosom. 


When the frost is in the air, and the snow upon the 
ground, 
To other little birdies so bewilderin’, 
Picking up the crumbs near the window he is found, 
Singing Christmas stories to the children ; 
Of how two tender babes 
Were left in woodland glades 
By a cruel man who took ’em there to lose ’em ; 
But Bobby saw the crime, 
(He was watching all the time !) 
And he blushed a perfect crimson on his bosom. 


When the changing leaves of autumn around us 
thickly fall, 
And everything seems sorrowful and saddening, 
Robin may be heard on the corner of a wall 
Singing what is solacing and gladdening. 
And sure, from what I’ve heard, 
He’s God’s own little bird, 
And sings to those in grief just to amuse ’em; 
But once he sat forlorn 
On a cruel Crown of Thorn, 
And the blood it stained his pretty little bosom. 


—Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 


Srr Epwin LanpseEeER appeared as witness in a 
London Police Court recently, in a case of cruelty 
to animals, and made an indignant protest against 
the barbarous practice of cropping dogs’ ears. 


Two men have been fined in London for cropping 
dogs’ ears, on the ground that it was cruel. It was 
stated on the trial that the Queen would never have 
the ears of one of her dogs cropped. 


“ They are never alone that are accompanied with 
noble thoughts.” 


Dog and Child, 

Elihu Burritt gives, in his book called “ A Walk 
from London to Land's End and Back,” a touching 
illustration of the affection of a dog in Truro. From 
this interesting narrative we can only give an abridg. 
ment. 

“T was sitting at the breakfast table of a friend, 
who is a druggist, when he was called into the sho 
by a neighbor who had come for medical advice and 
aid in a very remarkable and affecting case. 

“ He described it briefly and simply, but it would 
fill a volume of beautiful meaning. His family d 
had incidentally made the acquaintance of a neigh- 
bor’s child on the other side of the street. 

“While lying on the door-stone, he had noticed 
this little thing, sometimes at the chamber window 
and sometimes on the pavement in a little carriage. 

‘*‘ During one of his walks on that side of the street 
he met the baby, and looked over the rim of the little 
basket carriage, as a loving dog can look, straight 
into the pair of baby eyes, and said ‘ good morning 
as well as it could. 

“Little by little, day by day, and week by week, 
this companionship went on, growing with the growth, 
and strengthening with the strength of the little one, 
The dog, doubtless because his master had no young 
child of his own, came at last to transfer frequently 
his watch and ward to the door-stone on the other 
side of the street, to follow as a guard of honor the 
baby’s carriage on its daily airings. 

“ With what delight he gave himself up to all the 
peltings, and little rude rompings, and rough-and- 
tumblings of those baby hands. One day, as the 
dog lay in watch by the door-stone, the child peering 
out of the window above, lost its balance and fell 
upon the “nemgoner below. It never breathed again. 
It was taken up quite dead! The red drops of the 
young life had bespattered the feet and face of the 
dog as he sprang to the rescue. His heart died out 
within him, in one long whining moan of grief. From 
that moment he refused to eat. He refused to be 
comforted by his master’s voice, and by his master’s 
home. Day by day, and night by night, he lay upon 
the spot where the child fell. 

“This was the neighbor’s errand. He had come 
to my friend the druggist for a prescription for his 
dog—something to bring back his appetite.”—Herald 
of Peace. 


{For Our Dumb Animals.] 
Old Crop. 

This was my first purchase. To a boy of sixteen 
to own a horse was of as much importance as fora 
man to possess a kingdom. In our neighborhood was 
located a distillery. Old Crop had long been an 
important part of the establishment, and for years 
had walked round and round in one corner of the 
building, keeping the pumps going from early morn 
until late at night. When he was loosened from his 
long confinement, I became his owner. His ears and 
mane had been cut short, which gave him a savage 
appearance; his limbs were smooth and _ sound, his 
body plump, and when he was once let loose in the 
pasture he seemed truly to enjoy his freedom and the 
sunlight, for no amount of coaxing would induce him 
to allow one to approach near enough to get a bridle 
or halter on his head. He seemed to have an instinc- 
tive dread of being caught and returned to his old 
quarters in the distillery. Once in the open fields, 
no fence or wall six feet high could stop him. If left 
to himself, he would remain quiet for weeks, but an 
attempt of a dozen men to catch him would prove 4 
failure. I tried oats, as he was fond of them, and 
would come up and eat from the dish with a relish, 
but the moment I attempted to put 7 hand on his 
head, he would show me his heels, and | had to make 
lively time for the nearest tree or fence. Many 4 
time I have seen him go for rods backwards with 
both heels flying in the air at imaginary objects. 
But he finally yielded, and we came to a good under- 
standing, and always did his accustomed work faith- 
fully, and died at the age of thirty-one years. Have 
we not a right to suppose that his unnatural life in 
the distillery had perverted an otherwise docile na- 
ture and made him what he was when I purchased 
him ? W. 
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(For Our Dumb Animals.’’} 
«Joys that we’ve Tasted, will Sometimes Return.’? 

Mr. Murray, in his very entertaining book, “ Ad- 
ventures in the Wilderness,” says: “ Blessed be 
recollection, which, while it allows the ills and cares 
of life to fade away, enables us to carry all our pleas- 
ures and joys forever with us, as we journey along.” 

Have you never experienced, dear reader, the 
sweet companionship of departed joys? When the 

heart is lonely and weary with sorrow and disappoint- 
ment, does not memory sometimes kindly turn your 
face from all that pains you, and lead you for a time 
to some sacred mental retreat, where you can revel 
in the remembrance of what has once made you 
happy ? There are none so poor that life has 
brought no sunbeams. Every soul has its joys, for 
joy and sorrow, like wealth and poverty, are only 
comparative conditions. 

«“ Come and see me, and let us talk over old times.” 
How often this is said when two friends meet after 
separation ; and then what a change comes over the 
worn and troubled faces as the pleasant scenes and 
incidents of bygone days are recalled. The tired 
eyes will brighten, the cheeks will glow, and the ani- 
mated countenance will tell of the pleasurable emo- 
tions of the heart. 

I have a friend who often says, with infinite-satis- 
faction, rubbing his hands meanwhile: “ Well, one 
thing is certain ; you can’t rub out the good times you 
have had.” He means by this, of course, that he has 
in past years laid away in the storehouse of his mem- 
ory many joys. 
he has them at command, and can draw upon them 
at pleasure ; and when the trials of life come crowd- 
ing along pretty thickly, and he is groping among the 
dark clouds, a ray of brightness from the past is sure 
to come to cheer him. 

In youth our joys are mostly anticipatory. That 
flower-laden future which we perceive in the distance 
is, however, rarely reached. It runs away from us 
like the ignis fatuus. Later, comes retrospection, 
turning to gold the happy little moments, which 
seemed nothing to us while in pursuit of the phantom. 

' Many people are ready to say, with poor little Glory, 

in “ Faith Gartney’s Girlhood,” “ There’s lots of good 
times in the world, and I aint in’em.” The fact is, 
we are often “in ’em” when we don’t realize it. But 
after they are past, and the memory of them is all 
that remains, we perceive the joy they brought us. 
When Lieut. Strain and his associates were searching 
for a passage across the isthmus of Darien, their sup- 
plies gave out, and they were reduced to a state of 
starvation bordering on delirium, they would assuage 
the pangs of hunger by recounting to each other the 
various occasions on which they had sat down to a 
bountiful table, naming in detail all the savory dishes 
of which they had partaken. This is a material but 
pertinent illustration of my theory. 

If we could only live in obedience to the simple 
commands of Christ, life would be a constant joy. 
No one can deny that the purest of all pleasures 
springs from consciousness of duty performed, resis- 
tance of evil, patience, charity and cheerful accept- 
ance of the Divine dispensation. But Adam’s chil- 
dren are weak ; the best, the noblest, must bow some- 
times beneath the burden of sin and error. But all 
this grand mystery of imperfection and consequent 
suffering is in the hands of God. For a purpose of 
His own we are embarked upon the fearful voyage of 
life. The dark and stormy passages abound, but our 
Joys, like little lamps, are hung about us to cheer the 
gloom and give us strength and courage to go for- 
ward. R. E. R. 


The Most Beautiful Hand. 

Two charming women were discussing one day 
what it is which constitutes beauty in the hand. They 
differed in opinion as much as the shape of the beau- 
tiful member whose merits they were discussing. A 
gentleman friend presented himself, and by common 
consent the question was referred to him. It was a 
delicate matter. He thought of Paris and the three 
goddesses. Glancing from one to the other of the 
beautiful white hands presented for his examination, he 
replied at last, “I give it up; the question is too hard 
forme. But ask the poor, and they will tell you the 
Most beautiful hand in the world is the hand that gives.” 


Nobody can steal or destroy them; * 


THE FAITHFUL BIRD. 
The green-house is my summer seat; 
My shrubs displaced from that retreat 
Enjoy’d the open air; 
Two goldfinches, whose sprightly song 
Had been their mutual solace long, 
Liv‘d happy pris’ners there. 


They sang as blithe as finches sing 

That flutter loose on golden wing, 
And frolic where they list ; 

Strangers to liberty, ’tis true, 

But that delight they never knew, 
And therefore never miss’d. 


But nature works in every breast, 
With force not easily suppress’d ; 
And Dick felt some desires, 
That after many an effort vain, 
Instructed him at length to gain 
. A pass between his wires. 


The open window seem’d t’ invite 
The freeman to a farewell flight ; 
But Tom was still confined : 
And Dick, although his way was clear, 
Was much too gen’rous and sincere 
To leave his friend behind. 


So settling on his cage, by play, 

And chirp, and kiss, he seem’d to say, 
You must not live alone— 

Nor would he quit that chosen stand, 

Till I, with slow and cautious hand, 
Return’d him to his own. 


O ye who never taste the joys 
Of Friendship, satisfied with noise, 
Fandango, ball, and rout, 
Blush, when I tell you how a bird 
A prison with a friend preferred 
To liberty without. 
—Cowprrr. 


Cattle Cars. 

It will be remembered that some weeks since we 
gave an account of the effects of the almost bar- 
barous treatment bestowed upon the droves of cattle 
brought from the West for our eastern markets. The 
matter is one of deep interest, not alone in an hu- 
manitarian point of view, but in reference also to 
the sanitary questions involved; and, in connection 
with this matter, it is of interest to know that various 
plans are being tried for the provision of better 
means of transportation for live stock. An experi- 
enced drover estimates that, at a very low reckoning, 
at least an average of three animals die, on every 
train of cattle brought from the West to the Brighton 
market. ‘The condition of those which remain, with- 
out food or water, and weakened and diseased, may 
be imagined. Aside from other questions, the dro- 
ver mentioned stated that, on an average, fat cattle 
will shrink at least six dollars’ worth each in the 
transit; then, supposing that 1,600 cattle per week 
are received at Brighton, we have a clear loss of 
$9,600 from shrinkage alone. A car, recently pat- 
ented by J. H. Aldrich, of this city, and made by 
Osgood Bradley, has been tried, and found of great 
value in overcoming the objections to transporting 
cattle, which, with the ordinary style of cattle cars, 
must exist. Compartments or stables for each ani- 
mal are furnished, with an arrangement for feeding 
and watering while on the passage. The cattle have 
room to lie or stand, and the cargoes thus far brought 
have arrived in excellent condition, without loss of 
weight. ‘The car has received the recommendation 
of a number of butchers and drovers, and, if as suc- 
cessful in the future as it has proved thus far, should 
come into general use.— Worcester Spy. 


Birds’ Eggs. 

A correspondent says: “ The eggs of many of our 
most alae and beautiful birds are now wantonly 
collected and destroyed under the pretence of mak- 
ing collections, and if this is allowed to continue, our 
land will be overrun with winged and creeping pests, 
which will destroy our fruit and vegetation, and be a 
nuisance to our households.”— Young Folks News. 


Stable and Farm. 


Horace Greeley’s Barn, 


My barn is a fair success. I placed it on the shelf 
of my hill, nearest to the upper (east) side of my 
pe because a barnyard is a manufactory of ferti- 
izers from materials of lesser weight; and it is easier 
to draw these down-hill than up. I built its walls 
wholly of stones gathered or blasted from the adjacent 
slope, to the extent of four or five thousand tons, 
and laid in a box with a thin mortar of (little) lime 
and (much) sand, filling all the interstices and bind- 
ing the whole in a solid mass, till my walls are nearly 
one solid rock, while the roof is of Vermont slate. 
I drive into three stories—a basement for manures, a 
stable for animals, and a story above this for hay, 
while the grain is pitched into the loft or “ scaffold” 
above, from whose floor the roof rises steep to a height 
of sixteen to eighteen feet. There should have been 
more windows for light and air; but my barn is con- 
venient, impervious to frost, and I am confident that 
cattle are wintered in it at a fourth less cost than 
when they shiver in board shanties, with cracks be- 
tween the boards that will admit your hand. No 
we of our rural economy is more wasteful than the 

abitual exposure of our animals to pelting, chilling 
storms, and to intense cold.— Recollections. 


Goop Mrrx.—The following rules were unani- 
mously adopted by the Illinois and Wisconsin Dairy- 
men’s Association, “to insure the delivery of pure, 
sweet milk”: 


1. That no milk is good which is made from water 
of sloughs and frog ponds. 

2. That no milk is good that comes from cows over- 
driven in hot weather from the pastures to the stable. 

3. That no milk is good that comes from cows 
pounded or kicked or cruelly treated by brutal men. 


Suerp.—An old and experienced farmer says that 
swelled jaws in sheep can be effectually cured by 
rubbing the inside of the jaws and mouth with a mix- 
ture made of alum and salt, equal parts of each. 


Horses.—A horse may sometimes 
stumble; he never does this intentionally, and should 
not be punished for it; the cause lies somewhere else, 
perhaps in the shoeing, the eyesight. of the animal, 
or so defect in his limbs caused by hard usage, or the 
condition of the road. 


Cneck Rein.—A good horseman will always drive 
with a tight rein—just so tight that the animal will 
feel a gentle pressure on the bit, and if the check 
rein is not too tight, this is the best safeguard against 
stumbling. ‘The carriage horse is often cruelly pun- 
ished by the unmerciful tightness of the check rein ; 
his mouth becomes callous by the constant hard pres- 
sure of the bit, and loses its sensitiveness to the gentle 
pressure of the driving rein. 


To Train A Horse to Stanp.—Take your 
horse on the barn-floor and throw a strap over his 
back and fasten it to his right fore foot; lead him 
along and say “ whoa,” at the same time pull down 
the strap, which throws him on three feet and makes 
him stop suddenly. ‘This is the best way known to 
teach whoa, though you can put on the war bridle, 
and say whoa, and give him a sharp jerk that will 
stop him about as soon as the strap to his foot. Thea 
put him in harness with the foot strap, as directed to 
do under the head of “training to harness,” and 
drive him up to the door. The moment he under- 
takes to move, take his foot and say whoa. Get into 
your carriage and get out again; rattle the thills, 
make all the noise getting in and out you can; give 
him to understand, by snatching his foot each time he 
moves, that he must stand until you tell him to go; 
and after a few times you can put the whole family 
in the carriage and he won’t stir out of his tracks. 


“ Our desires are the presentiments of the faculties 
that lie within us.” 


. 
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Statutes, 


Cuaprer 246. 
An Act to aid in the Preservation of Birds, Birds’ 
Eggs and Deer. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, in General Court assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, as follows :— 

Sect. 1. Whoever, between the first day of Janu- 
ary and the fifteenth day of August, takes or kills any 
woodcock, or between the first day of February and 
the first day of September, takes any ruffed grouse 
or partridges, or within the respective times aforesaid, 
sells, buys, or has in his possession any of said birds 
so taken or killed in this Commonwealth or elsewhere, 
shall forfeit for every such bird twenty-five dollars. 

Sect. 2. Whoever, between the first day of April, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, and the first day 
of November, eighteen hundred and seventy-two, 
takes or kills any of the birds known as quail or Vir- 
ginia partridge, in any way whatsoever, shall forfeit 
for every such bird the sum of twenty-five dollars. 
And whoever shall, after the first day of November, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-two, take or kill any 
of said birds except in the months of November and 
December annually, shall forfeit for every such bird 
the sum of twenty-five dollars. 

Secr. 3. Whoever, at any season of the year, 
within this State, takes or kills any of the birds called 
pinnated grouse or heath hens, or sells, buys, or has 
in his possession any of said birds so killed or taken, 
shall forfeit for every such bird twenty-five dollars. 

Sect. 4. Whoever, between the first day of March 
and the first day of July, takes or kills any marsh 
birds or upland plover within this State, shall forfeit 
for every such bird twenty-five dollars. 

Sect.5. Whoever, between the first day of March 
and the first day of September, takes or kills any 
fresh water fowl, shall forteit for every such bird 
twenty-five dollars. 

Sect. 6. Whoever, at any season of the year, 
within this State, kills any fresh water fowl or sea 
fowl, either upon the feeding or roosting grounds of 
said fowl, shooting from any vessel, boat, or craft, or 
chases or pursues and captures said fowl upon or from 
their feeding or roosting grounds in any boat or ves- 
sel of any kind whatever, shall forfeit tor every such 
bird so taken or killed, twenty-five dollars. 

Sect. 7. Whoever, at any season of the year, 
takes or kills any undomesticated bird not heretofore 
mentioned in this act, except snipe, hawks, owls, 
crows, jays and gulls, or destroys or disturbs the 
eggs or nests of such undomesticated birds, except 
the nests of eggs of snipe, hawks, owls, crows, jays 
and gulls, shall forfeit twenty-five dollars for each 
offence: provided, that any person, having first ob- 
tained the written consent of the mayor and alder- 
men of any city or selectmen of any town, may, in 
such city or town, take or destroy, for scientific pur- 
poses only, such birds and eggs as said written consent 
may specity. 

Sect. 8. Whoever, between the first day of April, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, and the fifteenth 
day of December, eighteen hundred and seventy-two, 
and thereafter between the fifteenth day of December 
and the first day of September, takes or kills any 
deer, except his own tame deer kept on his own 
grounds, shall forfeit for every such offence twenty- 
five dollars. 

Sect. 9. The mayor and aldermen and select- 
men of the several cities and towns of this Common- 
wealth shall cause the provisions of the preceding 
sections to be enforced in their respective places ; 
and all forfeitures accruing under these sections shall 
be paid, two-thirds to the informant or prosecutor, 
and one-third to the city or town where the offence 
is committed. 

Sxecr. 10. Chapter eighty-two of the General 
Statutes, and chapters forty-six and one hundred and 
fifty-eight of the acts of the year eighteen hundred 
and sixty-five, chapter two hundred and fifty-seven 
and chapter one hundred and twenty-five of the acts 
of eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, and chapters 
one hundred and twenty-six, one hundred and fifty- 
eight, and one hundred and sixty-one, of the year 
eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, are hereby re- 
pealed. [Approved May 10, 1869. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
A Tale of Woe. 


Mr. Epitor :—I wish to present to the considera- 
tion of the Association for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, a case of suffering, of which I am a daily 
witness. Upon a hill in the rear of my house are 
oe a large number of fine cows. Among the 

erd is one poor creature, whom accident or cruelty 
has deprived of her tail. That Nature did not leave 
her work unfinished, I am convinced, since appear- 
ances indicate that she was once a beast of fair pro- 
portions. It is now the height of fly-time, and you 
can imagine the agony she endures, as she finds her- 
self a helpless victim to these blood-thirsty pirates. 

As the cruelty which deprived the cow of this 
necessary weapon of defence cannot now be pre- 
vented, will not the Society extend its sphere of use- 
fulness, by helping to assuage the suffering already 
inflicted ? 

Art has supplied the soldiers with legs and arms 
which rebel bullets have carried away. Why can it 
not furnish an artificial switch for this unlucky 
animal, which, possibly, with a little practice might 
be used as dexterously and successfully as the original 
? 

will make no further suggestions in the matter, 
but leave it to the society, in whose willingness and 
ability to alleviate suffering I have the utmost con- 
fidence. REralL. 


LIST OF AGENTS OF THE SOCIETY. 


Athol,. . ....» ET. Lewis. 
Abington, . . . . JOSIAH CUSHMAN, 
Ashburnham,. . . . PHILIP R. MERIAM, Jr. 
Brighton, + « « GEORGE BURBANK. 

P. H. BABBITT. 
STEPHEN P. KELLEY. 


Barre,. . 
Charlestown, . 


Cambridge, . A. H. STEVENS, Jr. 

FORDYCE M. STIMPSON. 
Cordaville,. . . - F. A. Dorr. 
Cohasset, . . . . . J. Q. A. LOTHROP. 
Concord,. . . JAMES C, MELVIN. 
Coleraine, ° HuGH B. MILLER. 


East Boston, 
Easthampton,. . . 
East Abington, . . FRANKLIN POOL. 
Fall River, . ... A. WINSLOW. 
Groton Junction, . . B. L. HOWE. 
Granby, . . - . + LORENZO NASH. 
Great Barrington, . . Levi H. WARNER. 
Gloucester, . BENJ. HODGKINS, Jr. 
Greenfield, . . . . . Wm. ELLiorr. 

« e SAMUEL J. LYON. 
Haverhill, . . . . . JOHN TUCK. 


EDWARD BRIGHAM. 
E. THOMAS SAWYER. 


Hadley, . . ... . S.C. WILDER. 
Hubbardston,. . . L. Woopwakp. 
Hanson,. .. . GEORGE F. STETSON. 
Holyoke, . E. D. WiGGIn. 


Jamaica Plain, . . Wma. THOMAS. 

» CHAS. P. BOWLEs. 
JosePH H. KEYES. 
° ALLEN G. SHEPHERD. 
«+ « « « £48. A. 
Lancaster, . . . . - Dr. J. L. 8S. THOMPSON. 


Lawrence, 
Lynn, 


Leicester, . . . . « JOHN D. COGGSWELL, 
“Cherry Valley, PERLEY HOLMAN. 
Medfield,. . . . . Rev.C. C. SEWALL. 
Maplewood, ... . WM. F. Woopwarp. 
Melrose,. ... . - JAMES P. LURVEY. 
Marshtield,. . . . . GEORGE M. BAKER. 
Northampton,. . . . ANSEL WRIGHD, Jr. 
New Bedford, . » OLIVER M. BROWNELL. 


EpWARD J. RUSSELL. 
. JOHN H. PROCTOR. 
J. A. PECK. 

DAVID P. HATCH, 


North Brookfield, 
North Chelsea, 

Newton Centre, . 
North Manstield,. . 


Newburyport, - W. H. Fitts. 
Newton,. .. . ° - JOHN M. Fisk. 
Paimer, . ....- « P. W. WKBSTER. 
Pepperell, . . LEVI WALLACE. 
Rochdale, . . . . - GEORGE KINNEY. 
Springfield,. . . . . L. H. PEASE. 

- « E. S. CROSIER. 
Salem, .... - GEORGE F. BROWNING. 
Southborough, . - JAMES L. HUNT. 
Stoneham, . - « RICHARD PLUMMER. 
Sheffield,. . . . . Dr. HonACE D. TRAIN. 
South Scituate, . . . L. C. WATERMAN. 
South Hanover, . . . EZRA PHILLIPS. 
South Hanson, .. . J. B. CHANDLER. 


South Abington,. . . H. H. BRIGHAM. 

South Marshfield, . . D. A. THOMPSON, 
Southbridge, . . . . H. W. Bacon. 
Somerville,. . MELVILLE C. PARKHURST. 


Taunton,. . . . WILLIS POTTER. 
Worcester, . . - » JAS. M. DRENNAN. 
+ + We. B. Loews. 
Webster,. . . SOLOMON SHUMWAY, 
Warden, . « . - »« WE. Wamp. 
Wakefield, . . . . W. L. Armor. 
Woburn, . « E. Tipp. 
Westfield, . .. . Wa. N. CHAMBERLIN. 


West Duxbury, . JULIUS CUSHMAN. 
Waltham, ... .. H. B. SHERMAN. 


(For Our Dumb Animals. 
Bleeding Calves intended for the Shambles, 

Mr. Eprtor:—The practice of bleeding calves 
before slaughter is not only a needless torture of the 
creatures, but it also renders the flesh less nutritious 
and healthful as food. Yet the preference for meat 
of this description has been so general as to give to 
the seller a much higher price for it in the market. 
And the humane efforts of your Society to put an 
end to the practice of bleeding calves, are rendered 
more difficult by the unwise demand for meat of deli- 
cate appearance rather than of natural and healthful 
properties, and the temptation of the marketers to 
satisfy the demand of their customers. 

It may be in vain to attempt a change in the pub- 
lic taste (Not so— Ed.) which prefers delicate rather 
than healthful and nutritious food. But we think 
that the forfeiture of the flesh of any calves which 
have been subjected to this bleeding, in addition to 
the fine now imposed, would be a just punishment for 
such cruelty, and be more likely to prove an effectual 
hindrance to its practice. A few instances of severe 
but just punishment of the needless cruelty would 
suffice to prevent it. 0. 


[We think the practice has been abandoned, but 
publish the above lest there might be somewhere a 
“sad relic of departed” folly remaining.—Ep.] 


Our Work Abroad. 

To show the extent of the labors of kindred so- 
cieties in Europe, we publish below an account, taken 
from an exchange, of the recent laying of the corner- 
stone, by Miss Burdett Coutts, ofa building to be occu- 
pied by the Royal Society of London. We shall be 
glad when public sentiment in this country will soliber- 
ally sustain similar societies, and when our men and 
women of wealth will make us and our co-laborers 
strong by replenishing our treasuries :— 


The site is in Jermyn Street, and it has been ob- 
tained through the munificent gift of £5,000 by Mr. 
George Wood, one of the committee. Lord Har- 
rowby, the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, Sir 
John Burgoyne, Lady Melville, Sir G. Nugent, Lady 
Gomm, Sir E. Hilditch, Lady Duckett, and Lady 
Beauchamp were amongst the company present. 
After the chanting of the “Jubilate Deo,” Mr. John 
Colam, the secretary, read a historical statement, 
and the Earl of Harrowby commented upon it. The 
stone was duly laid by Miss Coutts, a dedication 

rayer was offered by the Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol, and the brief proceedings shortly after con- 
cluded. Miss Coutts was loudly cheered when she 
came forward to perform the ceremony, and to re- 
ceive a remarkably beautiful little trowel made by 
Mr. Benson, and presented by the committee. The 
cheers were renewed when, tapping the block, she 
declared the foundation stone of the new institution 
building well and truly laid. The society was founded 
in 1824. Since then some 16,000 convictions have 
been obtained against offenders. The society aims 
at six special objects :—1st. The circulation of suita- 
ble tracts amongst persons having to do with animals. 
2d. The introduction into schools of books calculated 
to teach children to treat dumb animals with kind- 
ness. 3d. Systematic appeals to the public. 4th. 
Periodical sermons from various pulpits. 5th. The 
employment of special constables. 6th. The prose- 
cution of offenders, and publication of the offence 
and punishment. It would be impossible in limited 
space to enumerate the work the society has done. 
Nothing but the increasing vigilance of the society 
at the present time would prevent cruelty to animals 
in a multitude of forms from drovers, butchers, la- 
borers, and all in fact who are concerned with ani- 
mals. Therefore the committee appeal with much 
confidence for public support. 


“ Feeling is deep and still; and the word that floats 
on the surface 
Is as the tossing buoy, that betrays where the anchor 
is hidden.” 
—LonGrELLow. 
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ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


— on — } 


Kindness to Animals, &c. 


OUR DUMB NEIGHBORS; or, Con- 
versations of a Father and his Children about 
Animals. By Rey. T, JACKSON, M.A. With 
numerous Engravings, $2.50. 

CLEVER DOGS, HORSES, &c., with 
Anecdotes of other Animals. By SHIRLEY HIB- 
BERD, Esq. With 24 Engravings. $2.50. 

OUR FOUR-FOOTED FRIENDS; or, 
the History of Manor Farm, and the People and 
Animals there. By MARY HowITT. $2.50. 


ANIMAL SAGACITY; or, Remarkable 
Incidents Illustrative of the Sagacity of Ani- 
mals, By Mrs.S.C. HALL. With 75 Engray- 
ings. $2.50. 


‘OUR DUMB COMPANIONS; or, Sto- 
ries about Dogs, ‘Horses, Cats, and Donkeys. 
By Rev. T. JACKSON, M.A. With 75 Engrav- 
ings, $2.50, 

OUR CHILDREN’S PETS; being Sto- 
ries about Animals, in Prose and Verse, By 
JOSEPHINE. With 70 Engravings. Cloth. $2.50. 


Copies can be seen at the Office 
of the MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY, and can be 
purchased of 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


No. 149 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. “™ 


HORSE 


In this progressive age, when the minds of 
thousands are engaged in inventing machinery 
of every description to add to the comforts of 
the human family, it may be stated that dumb 
animals have not been forgotten. FRENCH & 
CoFFIN (Importers and Jobbers of Saddlery 
and Carriage Hardware, Harness, Patent and 
Enameled Leather, Wheels, and Wheel-Stock, 
Horse-Blankets, and Lap-Rugs, &c., 59 MILK 
STREET, Boston), have several articles for 
ameliorating the distress of that noble animal 
the horse. Among which is an arrangement for 
interfering horses, patent bits for horses with 
sensitive mouths, saddles which do away with 
galling, linen sheets and fly-nets which, to a 
very considerable extent, keep that enemy of 
animals, the green fly, from worrying them, &c. 
They also have constantly on hand the very best 
Oak-Tanned Harness and Russet-Bridle Leather, 
and all articles usually kept by first-class houses 
in their line. 


FRENCH & COFFIN, 


59 Milk St., Boston. 


WM. D. ROGERS; 


CARRIACE BUILDER, 
Manufacturer of first-dass Carriages ONLY, 
1009 AND 1011 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


experimental character, and may 


paved and often steep streets of many of the | once teach the * Pupil's Course " 


ve 
SIMPLIFIED.| 
| 
a | Pianoforte and Organ Playing rendered easy and 
| attractive by Mrs. J. B. Palace's NEW INDUC- 
PRIZE ESSAYS. The Melodic and the Harmonic forms of Music are 
| 80 systematized by the ‘* New Method" that pupils 
atte f mor 1 Knowledge in a few weeks 
FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO | 
MALS offer Three Prizes (£50, £30, and £20) for | by the Ole 
p who is its sole Inventor and Proprietor. It 
Shoeing, in connection with the comfort and , was perfected by Mrs. Paige while observing in her 
| 
| teaching from other methods. Indeed, this system is 
The Essays, which should be as concise as | so simple that a child can readily understand it 
expressed in Method of Study for the Pianoforte and Organ will | 
everyday language, never lead the student astray; it is truthful, and is | 
cation. This New System is taught at the Studio 
ditions under which different classes of horses of Mrs. J. B. Paige. 246 Washington Street, Boston. 
alt 
being had to those employed upon the hard- | Studio will prepare any intelligent ata 
e** New | 
fetho 
Teachers, ladies and gentlemen fitted under our own | 
the heat of summer and the frosts of winter. | Tuition, premises! prepared to give our Patrons all, 
lease 


Dumb Animal 
1 
| TIVE METHOD. 
The Directors of the ScorTisH Socrery  ™#ke rapid and soon find themselves the 
is Method is trul i , 
the best and most practical Essays on Horse | Paige, 
soundness of the Horse. | own experience the tiresome troubles which arise in 
3. at 
possible, must be of a greg om, Ki perensc and | the same time it is elaborate and thorough. This | 
th d | 
Essayists must keep in view the various con- | 5 ‘ta sure and shortest path to a thorough Musical 
have to perform their work,—special reference | A few weeks of faithful study and practice at the | 
cities and towns of Britain, and that both during | success. Aided by able and efficient 
The following hints may serve to show how | Needed attention send for circular, with | 


the subject of the Essays may be treated :— Stamp. Address 


(1.) Suppose a horse sound and hitherto un- | MRS. J. B. PAIGE, | 


shod, present, method, of | 246 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. | 
preparing the hoof for shoeing, the | te Di | 
amount of horn taken away, and the in- | Over Chickering’s Pianoforte Warerooms. 


struments employed, so as to brin FROST 2 ADAMS. | 


g the | 
whole natural bearing-surface in contact | 
(Successors to M. J, Whipple & Co.) 


with the ground. | 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


(2.) Can you suggest anything better? 


(3. How would you prepare the Shoes (fore | 
and hind) for various kinds of horses, as | 
Race-horses, Hunters, Hacks, Coach, | 
Cab, Buss, and Heavy-Draught Horses. | 


(4.) In describing the forging of shoes (whether | O54 
hand or machine-made), state very ex- | | 
actly the number, relative positions, and | 0 Ors l q 
direction of the nail holes, and give’ oy 
reasons therefor, 


(5.) Describe the best manner of fitting the 
shoe, and give your opinion as to the 
ropriety of applying it in a heated state . 
n order to secure an equal bearing; and 
whether that can be obtained without | 
burning into the hoof. 


(6.) Point out any evils or abuses in existing 
systems of Horse Shoeing. 


of every description, 
SHEET Was, 


and Materials for 


WAS FLOWER MAKING, 


(7.) Suggest any improvements in the Form, | 


Material, or Mode of Fitting Shoes, | Sketching Materials, for Artists and Amateurs, comprising in | 
(8.) —_— the hoofs of horses be best pre- part, sketch-Books, Sketch-Blocks, Charcoal, Pencils, &c., | 
rveda: 


FIRE 


“A hard coal fire, burning fiercely, flat on the hearth, 
on alevel with the floor, warming the feet delightfally, 
with an oblong fire-place nearly two feet across, with 
no blower, no dust, and absolutely no gas; the ashes 
need removing but once a year, while, by the extra 
heat, pure airdirect from out-doors is conveyed to an 
upper room, without the possibility of meeting with 
any red-hot metallic surface, or with any corrupting 
surface whatever— it is simply pure air warmed. A 
correspondent who has used one of these low-dewa 
grates in a room 18 feet square, for six years, says: 
‘I have never known a day that a fire was made in 
the morning was not equal to the day, so matter 
what the temperature was outside.’"’ 


“To those who dislike furnace-heat, and who wish 
to have at least one room in the house where there 


| are absolutely all the advantages of a wood fire—the 


oxygen which supplies the fire being supplied from 
the cellar, and not from the room itself—this open, 
low-down, easily regulated grate, or rather fire-place, 
with its large, broad Led of burning coals, or flaming 
Kentucky, or Liverpoc! cunnel, will be a great desid- 


/eratum. No one who has a wise regard for the com- 


fort, cheerfulness, and health of a family of children, 


| should be without one for a single day. This Patent 
| Parlor Grate consumes about the same amount of 


coal as would a common grate, giving out, however, 
as is supposed, near one-third more heat—the soft. 
delicious heat of an old-fashioned v- od fire (the oxy- 
gen being supplied from without). It adapt - 
ed to burning soft coal, hard coal, or wood.”"—Hall’s 
Journal of Health. 


This Improved Grate, 
AND 
WALTER BRYENT’S PATENT FURNACE, 
Manufactured by 


BALLOU & CO., 
112 PORTLAND, NEAR CHARDON ST. BOSTON, 


The best Brick and Portable Furnaces 
in the Market for warming Churches, 
School Houses and private Dwellings. 
Furnaces cleaned and repaired. Smeky 
Chimneys positively cured or no y: 
Second-hand Furnaces bought, sold and 
exchanged, 


BALLOU & CO., 


| | 
(9.) Give any suggestions as to how a thor-| AT THE OLD STAND OF M. J. WHIPPLE & (9,35 CORNHILL. 442 


oughly scientific knowledge of the horse’s 
foot might best be acquired by Horse 
Shoers. 


The Adjudicators will have power to recom- 
mend lesser rewards,—Money or Medals—for 
valuable suggestions contained in Essays which 
may not obtain a place in the prize list. 


Essays must be distinguished by a Motto, and 
accompanied by a closed envelope bearing the 
same Motto, and containing the full Name, 
Designation, and Address of the Writer. 


The Copyright of the selected Essays will be- 
long to the Scottish Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, who reserve to them- 
selves the right to publish the same in whole or 
part. 

The Patent Rights of Inventors are specially 
reserved to them. 


Essays must be lodged with “The SECRE- 
TARY, Scottish Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, No. 16 North Bank Street, 
Edinburgh,” not later than 1st August, 1870. 

By order, 
H. S. A. L. HAY, Seerettr 

Edinburgh, 28th July, 1869, 


W. A. BROOKS & CO, 
Kid Glove Cleansers 


AND DYERS. 
Works at Chelsea, Mass. 


PRICE LIST. 
Dyeing Kid Gloves (new), + $3.00 per dozen. 
“ “ 


» « + 30c. per pair. 
‘© Boots and Slippers, . 38c. to 50c. 
“  Reticules and Travelling Bags, 50c. to 75c. 
Cleansing Kid Gloves, . . . 20c. per pair. 
... && “* 
s Buck Gloves,. . . 38. “ «& 
Feathers, . . . 25c. to $1.50 
Fo Silk Dresses, . . . $2.00 to $3.00 
“ Silk Scarfs, . 25c. to 50c. 


Office for the reception and delivery of goods, 


140 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 
W. A. Brooks. | Proprietors. |sT, STODDARD. 


Portland, near Chardon St. 


L. W. SMALLEY, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in Choice 


CIGARS AND TOBACCO, 


MEERSCHAUMS, in great variety, 


32 COURT STREET, 
In Adams’ Express Building, BOSTON. 


Rubber-Covered 
DRIVING-BITS. 


(Hale’s Patent Adjustable Cover.) 


The use of these bits effects ease in driving, 
and comfort to the horse. They are the best bits 
for general driving, and are unequalled for hard- 
bitted or for tender-mouthed horses. Price, 
iad to finish, from two to five dollars 
each, 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
ALFRED HALE & CO., 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


RUBBER GOODS, 


_23 SCHOOL STREET, 
BOSTON. 


G. PRINCE, 


DEALER IN 


Furnaces, Ranges, 
Cooking, Parlor, and Office Stoves, 


KITCHEN FURNISHING ‘ GOODS. 


Jobbing promptly attended to. 
No. 1983 Washington Street, 
Cor. Shawmut Ave., Boston HIGHLANDS, 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST PLACE 
TO BUY 


CLOTHES WRINCERS 


| OR WASHING MACHINES, 
Or to get your Wringers repaired, 


Is AT 


H. S. THAYER’S, 


42 ELM STREET, BOSTON. 
Entrance from the yard of Wilde’s Hotel. 


The Highest Cash Prices Paid for 
OLD BOOKS, PAMPHLETS AND NEWSPAPERS, 
Old Blank Books and Waste Paper of every description. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


Address C. F. SPRAGUE & CO. 
Cornhill Steps and 32 Brattle 8t., BOSTON, 


TO OWNERS OF HORSES. 


Colburn's Patent Harness-Coupler. 

A safe and reliable method of attacuing a horse 
to any carriage, dispensing with traces, shaft 
tugs, whiffletree, and breeching, if desired ; saving 
fifteen to twenty-five dollars in cost of harness. 
| It has attracted the attention and adoption of 
many owners of horses for its superiority to the 
old style of harnessing, and has received first 
premiums at fairs. Manufactured and for sale, 
wholesale and retail, by S.G. CHEEVER & CO., 
25 Courtand 7 Tremont 8ts., Boston, where 
orders are to be sent,. and further information 
can be obtained, 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


A splendid assortment of Linen Gre- 
cian Suits. 


Boys’ Linen Jackets and Pants. 


Boys’ Linen Metropolitan Suits, all 
Prices. 


Boys’ Linen Coats in great variety. 
—AND— 


The Largest, the Most Stylish and 
Best-made stock of Boys’ Clothing gener- 
ally to be found in Boston, 


AT 


RICHARDS 


23, 24 & 25 Dock Square. 


AARON R. GAY & CO., 
STATIONERS} 


Blank Book Manufacturers, 
190 STATE STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Ss. S. GAY. 


WEED’S IMPROVED 
Cog-Wheel & Rubber Band 


CARPET SWEEPERS. 


Patented May 18th, 1869. 
The Best and Only Practical Sweepers Made. 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


OTIS H. WEED & CO., 
NO. 31 BRATTLE ST., BOSTON. 


These Sweepers are for sale by the principal 
Carpet Dealers and House Furnishing Stores. 
Price, $3.50; large size, $5.00. 

The new improvements and cog-wheels will 
be applied and fitted to old Sweepers for 75 cents, 
Rubber bands furnished for 25 cents. Carpet 
Sweepers repaired. (G> AGENTS WANTED. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


J. HARRIS & SON, 
No. 76 Kingston, corner Beach Street, 


OPPOSITE BOSTON & ALBANY \ 
RAILROAD DEPOT & U, 8. HOTEL. 


BOSTON, Mass. 


HEAD-QUARTERS 


FOR 


GROQUET, 
2000 Sets !! 


Good Maple Sets for $3.75 and upward, sent 
carefully packed to any part of the United States. 
See Illustrated Circular of Popular Games. 

10 Styles, combining durability and elegance. 
Being manufactured by machinery in the winter 
months, they are better seasoned, and we can 
offer them much cheaper than they are sold 


CONGRESS 


Ts unexcelled for its rich, 
distinct color (a beautiful 
_ purple-black) and free 
g flowing qualities. 


Extracts from a few of our many Testimonials. 


“ Have used it over a year, and the longer we 
use it the better we like.”” Watchman ¢ Reflector. 
A clear, smooth, beautiful Ink, singularly free 
from sediment.—N. Y. Kclectic, February, 1869. 
I should be glad to see it introduced into all the 
public schools of Boston.—J. D. Philbrick, Supt. 
Boston Schools. It flows smoothly, improves 
in purity and beauty of color.—P. S. Gilmore. 
“ It is used in this institution and preferred to 
any other.”—Continental Bank, Boston. 


D, B, BROOKS & BROTHER, 


Manufacturing Stationers, 


55 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


Relief for sudfering: Animals 


MAGIC 


HEALING POWDER, 


fine as Dust. The only Natural and Rational 


Cure (speedy and sure) for SCRATCHES. 
GREASE HEELS, THRUSH, or WOUNDS and 
SORES on 


“OUR DUMB ANIMALS,” 


Price, $1.00 per Bottle. 


Prepared by DR. ANDREW J. HOPKINS, over 
thirty years a Veterinarian, and late Chief 
Veterinary Surgeon in the Army. 

Tested and recommended by hundreds of Arm 
officers, celebrated horse owners, eminent physi- 
cians, etc.; Maj.Gen. STONEMAN, Maj.-Gen. 
BURNSIDE, Mr. DANIEL MACE, the celebrated 
driver and trainer, Mr. EPHRAIM PLUMMER, 
Superintendent Post & Nichols’ stables, New 
York, Mr. BUDD DOBLE. 

The discovery of the HEALING POWDER marks 
a NEW ERA in the treatment of wounds and 
external diseases, discarding poisonous washes, 
ointments, liniments, and irritants. On the first 
application the Magic Powder begins a cure. 

Vith it any BOY can cure the SCRATCHES. 

(See directions for use.) 

Warranted to give perfect satisfaction, and No 
HUMBUG. 

For sale by all the | gre ag Drug and Count 
Stores in the United States and Canadas, Ad- 
dress orders to A. J, HOPKINS & CO., Prop’rs, 

: Providence, Rhode Island. 

See occurring recommendations in Wilkes’ 
Spirit of the Times, “ Veterinary Department,” 
in answer to correspondents, 


FOUNTAIN 


All of the most eminent physicians that have examined it agree 
that it is the only correct principle ever applied in the construction of 
a syringe, and the only one that can be used with safety. 
“ SELF-ACTING,” it is much more easy in its application. It has no 
valves to get out of order—‘*NO AIR INJECTED,” 
“NASAL Doucnkr” attached for the Catarrh. 
an article have only to test it to be convinced that it is the best now 


SYRINGE! 


Being 


Tt has the best 
Those needing such 


Received the First Premium at the N.H. State Fair, and Premium 
and Silver Medal at the New England Fair, 1868. 


The only manufacturers in the United States of Swelled or Raised Weather-Vanes made 
entirely of Copper; all others being made partly of Zine or Iron, on which gold-leaf remains | 
brilliant but a short time, as all the Zinc and Iron Headed Vanes and Zine Balls that have been put 
up during the past few years will testify, the gold-leaf having disappeared. Our designs are all 
new and perfect; the HEADS, Bopres, and BALLS are all made of Copper, — made in the best 
manner possible, and entirely of copper. Copper Heads, Copper Bodies, and Copper Balls gilded 
with 23-karat gold leaf. Call at our spacious Factory and Salesroom, and examine the largest 
and only stock of Copper Weather-Vanes in America. SEND FOR PRICE-LIstT. 


in use, 


H. FATRBANKS & CO., 


SOLE PROPRIETORS, 
No. 121 Court Street, BOSTON. 


SOLD BY ALI DRUGGISTS. 
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